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Vor. XXVI. 


Honorary ASSOcIATES. 


Some time ago the Council decided to elect a 
number of new Honorary and Foreign Associates 
on the occasion of the International Veterinary 
Congress. Following the procedure ordained by 
the bye-laws, a selection has been made, and a 
dozen names are now suspended in the Council 
Chamber for election in April. One is that of Sir 
Thomas Elliott, and no English layman better 
deserves the compliment from our profession. The 
others are those of American and Continental 
authorities in veterinary science. 

So far as it goes, the list is well chosen, but some 


_ of the names in it should have been singled out for 


the honour before—such men as Jensen and 
Ostertag, for instance, surely ought to have been 
amongst our Honorary Associates years ago. And 
the list might very well have been longer. 

For a whole generation the Honorary Associate- 
ship of the R.C.V.S. has been very sparingly 
bestowed. Of our 56 Honorary Associates, fully 
35 were elected in 1880. Four more date from 1883, 
and one of those elected since—Sir Christopher 
Nixon—resides upon our own shores. We there- 
fore have only 16 foreign veterinary authorities 
among our Honorary Associates who have been 
elected within the last thirty years. In face of 
these figures, the proposed eleven additions certainly 
seem rather few. We have no wish to see the 
honour become a cheap one, and perhaps it may 
have been awarded rather too freely in 1880—but 
since then we have been going to the other extreme. 


Horse v. Moror. 


In veterinary addresses we very frequently find 
allusions to the displacement of horseflesh by 
motors; but we do not often meet with any very 
careful examination of the question, nor any just 
estimate of how rapidly that displacement is pro- 
gressing to-day, as compared with the beginning of 
the century. An analysis of the present headway 
of the motor against the horse, and of the horse's 
prospects of still holding his own in the classes of 
work for which he has not yet been displaced, 


could form the basis of an interesting address ; and, 


if taken up, it may lead to conclusions not alto- 
gether pessimistic, 


UNCOMMON RENAL CONDITIONS IN 
CALVES. 


In the examination of carcases of veal the um- 
bilicus, joints and kidneys should receive special 
attention. 

Whilst examining a large amount of veal I came 
across two conditions of the kidney about which 
little has been written. 


NEPuHRITIS. 


This name was given to the condition by Kitt, 
but it is erroneous, as nephritis is absent. The 
condition is practically only met with in calves 
and both kidneys are as a rule affected, the lesions 
being in the form of disseminated white patches on 
the surface. 

Sometimes there are depressions on the surface 
of the kidney over the region of the lesions; at 
other times the kidney is atrophied. Onemay also 
meet a hypertrophied kidney with no patches 
visible to the naked eye, but on microscopical ex- 
amination it is found to be affected with fibro- 
plastic nephritis. 

On section the white spots are wedge shaped, 
withthe base of the wedge towards the cortex. 
This shape gave rise to the belief that the cause 
was embolism, and accordingly the term embolic 
multiple nephritis arose. Microscopic examination 
of a section shows an imperfect cellular fibrous 
tissue which displaces and invades the surrounding 
structures. A few leucocytes may be present. 

The cause of this condition is obscure; it has 
been stated to be of microbic origin, but this re- 
quires proof. Some hold that it is caused by the 
excretion of toxic substances through the kidneys 
and that those toxic substances arise from existing 
intestinal lesions. The view that it is the result of 
incomplete development is held by some observers. 
Another view is that the condition is caused by 
high feeding. In nearly every case seen by me the 
carcase has been well nourished and fit for food. 

One must be careful not to confuse this condition 
with tuberculosis. 


MELANOSIS. 


The majority of the calves found by me to have 
melanotic kidneys were from three to six weeks old, 
in good health and condition, and the pigment as a 
rule is confined to the kidneys. Brown and black 
pigment is observed. The kidneys are usually of 
normal size and consistency and the pigment is 
found in the cortical portion, the pelvis being 
normal. 

On microscepical examination no pigment is 


|usually found in the malpighian corpuscles, but it 
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. Rushton, Tarporley, on the 14th, the gelding 


age to be confined to the convoluted tubes. 
e cell elements undergo fatty degeneration, 
ial necrosis, and epithelial hypertrophy. The 
condition in adults is rare. 
Some observers state that the pigment in the 
kidneys is the same as that of the bile. 
W. J. Youna, F.R.C.V.s, D.V.S.M. 


AN UNUSUAL DISLOCATION. 


Subject. A bay hunter gelding, four years old, 
the property of, and ridden by J. B. Jarmay, Esq., 
of Bulkeley Hall, Malpas. 

History. Ina run with the Cheshire hounds at 


jumped quite a small fence. Mr. Jarmay felt her 
= way,and on dismounting (the horse did not 
aes once) he saw a bone protruding from each 


I arrived within five minutes of the accident; 
the horse had then been shot. Both metatarsal 
bones were protruding about four inches through 
the skin on the anterior aspect of the fetlock; I 
found the capsular and lateral ligaments of both 
fetlocks ruptured. On the off leg the suspensory 
was divided about its lower third, the extensor and 
flexor tendons being intact and having slipped to 
the off side. On the near leg the extensor tendon 


was ruptured, the suspensory and flexors being 
T. O. RicHARDSON, F.R.C.V.S. 


Tarporley, Jan. 14. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS 


A Bovine. Diszasz CavusEp By THE BaciLuus 
NECROPHORUS. 

M. , & Hungarian veterinary n, de- 
seribes (A st Lapok) a disease which he has 
for some years in cattle, and which he has 
hitherto regarded as an atypical form of bovine 
malignant catarrhal fever. In most cases the 
disease appears suddenly, with acute symptoms and 
high fever. The eyelids are swollen, the conjunc- 
tives are injected, and the visible mucous mem- 
branes are bright red. Loss of appetite and com- 
plete apathy are also observed, with, in many 
cases, necrotic ulcers of the mucous membrane of 
the mouth. The disease appears sporadically, and 
is not transmissible. In its further course, symp- 
toms indicating gastric and intestinal inflammation 
are observed. @ prognosis is unfavourable in 
most cases, the patients die if they are not slaugh- 


Post-mortem, in addition to the a ces 
mentioned above, necrotic patches which reach up 
to the size of a thaler (coin) are found in the rumen, 
omasum, and abomasum, and also upon the mucous 
membrane of the small intestine. 

The bacillus horus was demonstrated in 


of the Veterinary High School of Budapest. Pro- 
bably the bacillus is not the immediate cause of the 
disease, but only a secondary infection attacking an 
organism weakened by other causes. In the cases 
of necrobacillosis hitherto described (Miessner, 
Bartels, Hasenkamp) broncho-pneumonia occurs. 
In Balog’s cases, alterations of the lungs were not 
demonstrable.—(Berliner Tier. Woch.) 


FIBROLYSIN IN STRANGLES. 


Michael Schmidt reports (Allatovosi Lapok) that 
he has used Merck's fibrolysin for a variety of con- 
ditions. Amongst these are the connective tissue 
proliferations and swellings which not infrequently 
persist in strangles after the opening of the 
abscesses. The result in these cases was striking, 
for after the subcutaneous injection of the contents 
of a phial(=11-5c.c. of fibrolysin) the swelling 
retrogressed in a few days without leaving a trace 
behind. In addition, Schmidt has used fibrolysin 
with good results in different cutaneous thickenings, 
sclerosis and elephantiasis, inflammations of the 
tendons and tendon-sheaths, and other conditions. 
Its use is very simple and convenient, for it can be 
introduced subcutaneously as well as intravenously 
or intramuscularly. It causes no undesirable by- 
effects or complications.—Berliner Tier. Woch. 


Optic Nevuritis Horszs. 


A. Mayer and Erich Hieronymi record (Mona- 
tshefte fiir Prakt. Tierheilkunde) the two following 
cases. 

A thoroughbred stallion, seven years old, which 
some time before had recovered from a severe bila- 
teral pleuro-pneumonia, suddenly refused food and 
showed paralysis of the penis. 

The next day, the horse was blind in both eyes. 
Externally, no lesions of disease of any kind were 
perceptible upon the eyes. Ophthalmoscopic 
examination showed that the optic papilla had dis- 
appeared, and that in its place was a snow-white 
body, dimly lustrous, appearing like little lumps of 
snow balled together. The authors also compare 
the appearance to that of rice grains. The altera- 
tions were similar in both eyes, and the power of 
vision had disappeared in both. 

Treatment consisted in the subcutaneous injec- 
tion of 2 grain of arecolin hydrobromide at intervals 
of two days, and the simultaneous instillation of 
atropine-cocaine solution (1 part each to 100 parts 
of water) into the conjunctival sac. The penis was 
rubbed daily with camphor ointment. 

On the seventh day the paralysis of the peni 
had disappeared. The new formations in both 
eyes lessened, became detached, and floated in the 
vitreous humour. The blindness remained com- 
plete. The diagnosis was “neuritis optica exuda- 
tiva bilateralis.” 

The second case was an eight-year-old gelding, 
which, according to the history, suddenly | oe 
blind without any preceding illness. Clinical 
examination revealed no symptoms of either ex- 
ternal or internal disease. No abnormality in the 
eyes could be demonstrated by external examina- 
tion. Ophthalmic examination showed, in placevof 


the ulcers at the Institute of Pathological Anatomy 


the optic papilla, gleaming biood-red spots of 
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irregular form, between which lay white marrow 
like looking bodies the size of grains of rice. The 
condition was alike in both eyes, and the horse was 
completely blind. 

Post-mortem examination revealed the rice-like 
and fungous eminences which had been shown b 
the ophthalmoscope. They were extremely flaccid, 
and were not united to the tissues supporting them. 
Microscopically they appeared amorphous, and 
disintegrated in preparation. Histological exami- 
nation of longitudinal and transverse sections of 
the optic nerve showed accumulations of round 
cells inthe nerve sheaths and nerve bundles—the 
— of a neuritis optica.—Muiinchener Tier. 


och. 
W. RB. C. 


TENTH [INTERNATIONAL VETERINARY 
CONGRESS, LONDON, Aue. 3—8, 1914. 


A meeting of the Organising Committee was held at 
10 Red Lion Square, W.C., on Friday, January 9th, 
1914. Present: Sir John M‘Fadyean in the Chair, 
Messrs. Almond, Banham, Barrett, br. Bradley, Messrs. 
Bullock, Carter, Clarke, Crabb, Garnett, Hobday, 
Lawson, Prof. Mettam, Col. J. Moore, Mr. Price, Major- 
Genl. Pringle, Messrs. Share-Jones, Slocock, Maj.-Genl. 
F. Smith, Sir 8. Stockman, Mr. Sumner Major A. G. 
Todd, Messrs. Trigger, Prof. Wooldridge. 

Minutes. The minutes of the previous meeting were 
read and confirmed. 

for absence were received from 
the following: Messrs. J. Dunstan, H. J. Dawes, F. W. 
Emery, Prof. Gofton, Messrs. Henderson, J. W. Mc- 
Intosh, T. E. Jones, J. S. Lloyd, G. P. Male, J. Malcolm, 
A. I. MacCallum, C. Rutherford, W. A. Taylor, C. 
Stephenson, P. Wilson, S. Villar. 

nvitations to The Hon. Sec. re 
that, in addition to the invitations sent out by the 
Foreign and Colonial Officers, there still remained the 
uestion of the invitations to be sent to Veterin 
ls which were not Government Schools, to Muni- 
to Societies, etc. 
e Hon. TREASURER stated that he had already 
written to several Breed Societies and others, informin 
them that they would in due time be invited to sen 


to the 
The Presipent: I think we should not pro to 
by 


. cast our net so wide as appears to have been 


another Society whose papers I have before me. We 
have to remember that wg Fey te appointed will 
involve us really in expense. The will get the full privi- 
leges of membership for the sum of £1, but that will 
not really cover the expenses. I do not therefore think 
we should address invitations to every town or county 
council in the Kingdom, but I certainly think we ought 
‘to. issue invitations to schools as s ted, and to all 
the important agricultural associations and_ breed 
societies. We should like to have them send delegates. 

On the proposition of Mr. Share-Jones, seconded b 
Mr. oy was resolved that invitations be issu 
signed by President and Secretary, to all schools 
‘Colonial Offices, and to important agricult ani 
breeding societies in Great Britain. 

REPORTERS. 


___ The following report of the Sub-Committee for the 


reporters was held at 10, Red Lion Square, W.C., on 
Friday, January 9th, 1914. Present : rh John M‘Fady- 
ean in the Chair, Messrs. Banham, Carter, Garnett, 
Prof. Mettam, Mr. Price, Maj.-Genl. F. Smith, Sir 8. 
Major A. G. Wooldridge. 

inutes. e minutes o previous meeting were 
read and confirmed. 

Reporters. The Hon. Szc. re the result of 
correspondence with the reporters invited, most of whom 
had accepted In the cases of refusal he had written to 
others on the list recommended by the National Com- 
mittees, and the list was now as follows :— 


GENERAL MEETINGS. 
1. 
Official Opening. 
2. 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 


Reporters [Those marked * have not yet replied] :— 


Herr Geheimer Regierungsrat Dr. Nevermann, Berlin. 
M. E. Leclainche, Cnivar General Chef des Services 
Sanitaires, au Ministére de l’Agriculture, Paris. 
* Dr. Mohler, United States iculture. 
M. le Docteur Remmelts, Chief Inspector of the Veteri- 
nary Service, The Hague. 

Herr Prof. E. Hess, in der Fakultat der Veterinar- 
medizin, Universitat, Bern. 

Prof. A. E. Mettam, Principal, Royal Veterinary College 


of Ireland. 


Dr. Josef Rudovsky, Landes Veterinareferent, Brunn, 


3. 
Tuberculosis, 
Herr Prof. Dr. Eber, Direktor des Veterinar Instituts, 


eipzig. 
M. Prof Vallée, Directeur de Ecole Veterinaire, 
ort. 
Prof. Sir John M‘Fadyean, Principal, Royal Veterinary 
College, London. 
t, Ministry of 


M. G. Regner, Veterinary 
Agricultu Stockholm. 
M. le Prof. de Jong, University, Leiden. 


4. 
Epizootic Abortion. 


“IY | Herr Regierungsrat Prof. Dr. Zwick, Kaiserliche Ges- 


undheitsamte, Berlin. 
M. le Prof. Moussu, )Ecole Vétérinaire, Alfort. 
Herr Sanitatstierirzt Sven Wall, Offentli Schlacht- 
Sir Sievert Stockman, Chief Veterinary Officer, Board 
ir Stewart Stockman, Chi i cer, 
of Agriculture, London. 


5. 

Public Control of the Distribution and Sale of 
Milk in the Interests of Public Health. 
Dr. A. D. Melvin. Chief ot the Bureau of Animal 

Industry, Washington. 

Herr Geheimer Regierungsrat Prof. Dr. von Ostertag, 
Direktor der Veterinarabteilung des Kaiserlichen 
Gesundheitsamtes, Berlin. 

M.S. P. Nystedt, Erste Stadtierarzt, Stockholm. 

Mr. J. W. Brittlebank, D.v.s.M., M.R.C.v.8., Public 

Department, Manchester. 


6. 
Closing Meeting. 


SECTION 1. Ronee Science in Relation to 
Public Health]. 
(1) Meat Poisoning—Its Pathogenesis and the 
M guard 


easures necessary to against it. 


ion of reporters was received and ado a 
A meeting of the Committee tod ww pr select 


Herr Prof. Bon Tierarztlichen Hochseh Berlin. 
Schlachthotdirektor Dr. Hans Messner, 
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* Dr. Gillaume. Directeur de |’Abattoir de la Ville de 


Nice. 

(2) General Principles to be Observed in the 
Inspection of Carcases and Organs of Tuber- 
culous Animals with a view to Determine 
their safety as Articles of Human Food. 

M. le Dr. Stubbe, Inspecteur Veterinaire General au 

Ministére de I’Interieure, Brussels. 

M. Cesari, Vétérinaire Sanitaire de la Seine, Paris. 

Herr Obertierarzt Dr. Nieberle, Hamburg. 

*Herr Sanitatsveterinar Hy. Hansson, Stockholm. 


(8) Disinfection of Waggons. 

M. le Prof. Dr. E Bidart, 4 la Faculté de Medicine 
Vétérinaire, Université, Buenos Aires. 

Herr Regierarzungrat Dr. Titze, Kaiserliche Gesund- 
heitsamte, rlin. 

M. Rabieaux, Inspecteur General des Services Sani- 
taires aux Ministére de ]’Agriculture, Paris. 

*Prof. Meloni, Naples. 


SECTION II. Pathology and Bacteriology. 


(1) Johne’s Disease. 

M. le Dr. Olaf Bang, Copenhagen. 

Herr Prof. Dr. Miessner, Tierdrzliche Hochschule, 
Hannover. 

Mr. A L. Sheather, B.sc., M.R.c.v.s., Royal Veterinary 
College, London. 


(2) Bovine Piroplasmosis [European]. 


Herr Prof. Dr. Knuth, Appnegeneniches im Hy- 
ienischen Institut, Tierirztliche Hochschule, 


rlin. 
M. le Prof. S. von Ratz, l’Ecole Vétérinaire Supérieure, 


. G. Wragg, M.R.c.v.s., Laboratory of the Board 
of Agriculture, London. , 
(83) Ultra-visible Viruses. 
Dr. K. F. Meyer, University of California, U.S.A. 
M. le Prof. gg Vétérinaire, Lyon. 
*Herr Dozent Dr. Pfeiler, Leiter der Abteilung fur 
Tierhygiene am Kaiser Wilhelm Institut, Bromberg. 


(4) Distemper—Etiology and Vaccination. 


Herr Prof. Dr. 8. Sigismund Markowski, Tierirztliche 
Hochschule, Lemberg. 

M. Carré, Chef de Laboratoir au Laboratoir des Re- 
cherches du Ministére de lAgriculture, |’Ecole 
Vétérinaire, Alfort. 


SECTION III. 
(1) Anthrax. 
Dr. W. H. Dalrymple, Louisiana State University, 


U.S.A. 
Herr Dr. Aladar Lukacs, Laboratorium fur Schutzim- 
pfstoffe, Budapest. 
Herr Rektor und Prof. Dr. J. Szpilman, Tierdrztliche 
Hochschule, Lemberg. 
Males Imperial Bacteriologist, Muktesar, 
ndia. 
(2) Swine Fever. 
Dr. Marion Dorset, U.S.A. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington. 
Herr Hotrat Rektor und Prof. Dr. Hutyra, Tierarzt- 
liche Hochschule, Budapest. 
Bezerkstierirzt Dr. Frauenberger, Friestadt, 
ustria. 
* Herr Dr. Glasser, Repetitor an der Tierirztlichen 
Hochschule, Hannover. 
_(8) Glanders. 
M.M. de Roo, Inspecteur Vétérinaire Principal, au 
Ministére de Agriculture, Brussels. 
M. Drouin, Vétérinaire Directeur de la Cavalerie de la 
Cie Generale des Voitures de Paris. 


Epizootiology. 


Dr. J. Schniirer, Tierdrztliche Hochsch ule 

ienna. 

Mr. M.R.O.V.S., Board of Agriculture, 
ndon. 

Herr Prof. Dr. Peter, Landestierarzt, Hannover. 


(4) Sarcoptic Mange of the Horse. 

M. le Vétérinaire Principal A. Barrier, Paris. 

Col. Butler, War Office, London. __ ; 

Herr Landesveterinareferent Theophil Halski, Czerno- 


witz, Austria. 


SECTION IV. Veterinary Medicine and Surgery, 

(1) Anzesthesia: 

M. le Prof. Hendricks, l’Ecole Vétérinaire, Brussels, 

Dr. L.A. Merillat, Chicago, U.S.A. 

Herr Prof. Vennerholm, Tierdrztliche, Hochschule, 
Stockholm. 

Prof. G. H. Wooldridge, Royal Veterinary College, 
London. 

(2) Laminitis. 

M. le Prof. Liénaux, lEcole Vétérinaire, Brussels. 

M. le Vétérinaire Principal Joly, du 9iéme Corps 
Armée, Tours. 

Prof. James Macqueen, Royal Veterinary College 
London. 


(3) Surgical Treatment of Roaring. 

Dr. Eberlein. Tierdrztliche Hochschule, 
rlin. 

Dr. W. L. Williams, Cornell University, U.S.A. 

M. le Prof. Dr. Fontaine, l’Ecole de Cavalerie, Saumur. 

Mr. F. T. G. Hobday, F.R.s.£., F.B.c.v.s., London. 


(4) The Use of Drugs in the Treatment of 
Disease caused by Nematode Worms. 


M. le Prof. Van den Eckhout, |’Ecole Vétérinaire, 


Brussels. 
M. le Prof. Railliet, ’Ecole Vétérinaire, Alfort. 
Prof. J. F. Craig, M.a., M.R.CV.s. Royal Veterinary 
College of Ireland, Dublin. 
M. le Prof. Perroncito, R. Universita di Torino, Instituto 


di Parassitologie, Turin. 
SECTION V. Tropical Diseases. 


(1) Diseases Transmitted by Ticks; their 
Classification, Treatment, and Prevention. 


*Dr. D. E. Salmon, Washington, U.S.A. j 

M. le Prof. J. Ligniéres, Faculté de Médecine Vétéri- 
naire de l’université, Directeur de l’Institut National 
de Bacteriologie, Ministére de |’Agriculture, Buenos 
Aires. 

Sir A. Theiler, K.c.M.c., Director of Veterinary Re- 
search, Transvaal. 

Mr. C. E. Gray, M.R.c.v.8., Principal Veterinary Sur- 

*Dr. Paulo Parreiras Horta, Directoria, Service de 
Veterinaria, Kio de Janeiro. 


Diseases Transmitted by Winged Insects ; 
— Classification, Treatment, and Pre- 
vention. 


M. Cazalbou, Vétérinaire en lére au 70iéme 
r. R. E. Montgomery, M.&.c.v.s., Veterinary Bacterio- 
logist, Department of Agriculture, Nairobi, British 
*D, OM ard, B f Entomology, Depart- 
e. . M. How ureau 0: mo 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, U.S.A. ; 
*Dr Pinto Guedes, Rio de Janeiro. 
*Dr. Christino Cruz Filho, Rio de Janeiro. oP 
Prof. A. Lanfranchi, Directeur Institute de Pathologie 
Vétérinaire, 


{ihe list was adopted} 


(4) 
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The Hon. Sec. asked for authority to print the list 
of reporters, and to issue it to the National Committees, 
together with a programme of the Congress. Agreed. 

Lantern. It was resolved that arrangements should 
be made for the provision of a lantern for the purpose 
of illustrating the papers where necessary. 

The Hon. Sec. reported that he had received applica- 
tions from certain gentlemen for permission to read 
papers unofficially on subjects other than those in the 

ramme, and on the motion of Mr. Lawson, second- 
ed by Mr. Barrett, it was unanimously decided that no 
additions be made to the programme as already 
arranged. 

Excursions. The question of the arrangement of 
excursions, etc., was considered, and it was ultimately 
resolved that the matter be left in the hands of the Hail 
Committee, with the addition of Prof. Hobday. 

Honorary Treasurer’s Report. Mr. GARNETT report- 
ed that at the previous meeting he had stated that the 
sum of £1,060 was at that time in the bank. As a 
result of the appeals issued by Sir John M‘Fadyean to 
the profession, and by himself to members of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, whose names had been 
kindly furnished by Mr. McRow, and to Agricultural 
Societies, he had very greatly increased the number of 
individual membersof the profession who had subscribed, 
and he had also received considerable sums from the 
other sources mentioned. 

The number of members of the profession who had 
subscribed had more than doubled in the three months, 
and with the addition of Officers of the A.V.S. and 
A.V.C., there was now about 700 on the list of sub- 
scribers. The total amount paid or promised up to 
date was about £3,800, of chi dave was actually paid 
into the bank £2,700, including, of course, the £500 of 
the reserve fund. He still wished to continue his appeal 
for there yet remained the sum of £200 to be collected 
before the amount of the minimum of £4,000 was 
reached. He wished to thank The Veterinary Record 
for the notice which they had kindly inserted free of 
charge in their columns, which had been a very great 
help to him. 

embership Tickets, Entertainments, etc. The ques- 
tion of the printing of the membership tickets, the 
arrangements of entertainments, etc., was considered 
and after discussion it was resolved to refer these 
matters, and all other matters of detail, toan Execntive 
Committee to be composed of the members of the Hall 
Committee, with added members, as follows: The 
Chairman, the Hon. Secretary, the Hon. Treasurer, 
Messrs. Banham, Barrett, Crabb, Hobday, Jackson, 
Col. Moore, Messrs. MacCormack, Price, Willett, and 
Prof. Wooldridge, with power to add to their number. 

Hall. ‘ The following report of the meeting of the Sub- 
Committee on the selection of a hall for the Congress 
was received and adopted :— 

A meeting of the Hall Committee was held at 10. 
Red Lion Square, W.C.. on Friday, Jannary 9th, 1914. 
Present: Sir John M‘Fadyean in the Chair, Messrs 
Banham, (larke, Garnett, Price, Sir S. Stockman, Mr 
Willett, Prof. Wooldridge. 

Minutes. The minutes of the previous meeting were 
read and confirmed. 

Hall. The Hon. Sec. reported that arrangements 
had been completed for the hire of the Central Build- 
ings, Westminster, at a rental which was considered 
satisfactory. 

Insurance. It was resolved that the Hon. Secretary 
and Treasurer be authorised to take out an insnrance 
policy against all risks arising from the temporary 
tenancy of the hall. 

A discussion arose as to the allotting of space for 
exhibits, and the selection of firms who were to be 
allowed to exhibit. On the proposition of Prof. Woold- 
ridge it was resolved that the allotting of space for 


exhibits, and the selection of firms, be left in the hands 
of the Executive Committee. 

Assistant Secretaries. The Hon. Sec. reported that, 
as authorised, he had made the following arrangements 
for Assistant Secretaries :— 

Maj. Todd to take charge of arrangements in connec- 

tion with the A.V.S. and the A.V.C. 

Prof. Wooldridge to take charge of travelling arrange- 

ments. 

+ J. R. Jackson to take charge of hotel accomo- 

ation. 

Dr. J Mel. McCall to take charge of organising the 

Ladies’ Committee. 

Delegates. The Hon. Sec. submitted the following 
list of countries which had so far promised to send dele- 
yates to the Congress .— 

The Commonwealth of Australia, Bulgaria, Barba- 
does, Belgium, Canada, China, Denmark, Holland, 
India, Luxemburg, Leeward Islands, New Zealand, 
South Africa, Western Anstralia. 

It was also resolved that Mr. F. Bullock be appointed 
paid Assistant Secretary, with authority to obtain any 
necessary clerical assistance. 


CENTRAL VETERINARY SOCIETY. 
[NationaL V.M.A.—SouTHERN Branca]. 


The usual monthly meeting was held at 10 Red Lion 
Square, W.C, on Thursday, January 8th. Prof. G. H. 
Wooldridge, President, in the chair. The following 
Fellows signed the attendance book:— Messrs J. Willett, 
G. Gordon, M. G. Byerley, J. B. Buxton, Wm. Roots, 
W. R. Davis, Capt. G. Rees-Mogg, N. Almond, Prof. 
E. B. Reynolds, F.G. Samson, 8. H. Slocock, H. D. 
Jones, J. W. McIntosh, R. A. Philp, S. L. Slocock 
J. A. Gosling, H.J. Parkin, W. R. Clarke, G. Dunlop 
Martin, W. Perryman, R. Eaglesham, L. Auchterlonie, 
E. Lionel Stroud, D. H. Wood. J. F. Macdonald, Wm. 
Willis, H. King, and Hugh A. MacCormack, Hon. 
Secretary. 

Visitors: Messrs. L. Wooldridge, H. H. Curson, 
R. Finch, P. S. Sparling, H.B. Williams, H. S. Cockburn, 
and W.H. Wortley. : 

On the motion of Mr. N. Almond, seconded by Mr. 
Samson, the minutes of the last meeting were taken as 
read and signed. 

Correspondence. ‘The Hon. Secretary said he had 
received a letter from Mr. Henry Gray enclosing a 
circular letter with respect to the Wm. Hunting 
Memorial Fund, as follows :— 


23 Upper Phillimore Place, 
ndon, W. 
Tae Huntine Founp. 
Dear Sir, 

You are probably aware that a movement has been 
set on foot to raise a fund in recognition of the life and 
work of the late Mr. William Hunting; and we think 
you will agree that no man, since our profession was 
first formed, ever better deserved its gratitude. 

The Committee which has been formed to give effect 
to the proposal has been purposely made large and re- 
presentative, so as to embrace all sections of the pro- 
fession. It consists of (1) The Conncil and Board of 
Examiners of the R.C.VS. (2) The Principals and 
Professors of all English, Seotch, Irish, and Colonial 
Veterinary Schools. (3) The Presidents and Secre- 
taries of all existing Veterinary Societies throughout 
the British Empire. (4) All officers of the Ne 
Veterinary Service at home and abroad. (5) All 
officers of the Indian Civil Veterinary Department, and 
(6) All veterinary officers of departments of agriculture 
and sanitation in the British Empire. A small acting 
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sub-committee of thirteen members (Prof. J. Macqueen, 
Chairman; Mr. Henry Gray, Hon. Sec. and Treas. ; 
Messrs. Hugh Begg, W. Roger Clarke, J. Emerton. E 
Wallis Hoare, R. C. Irving, Hugh A. MacCormack, Sir 
John M‘Fadyean, Capt. G. Rees-Mogg, General F. 
Smith, Sir Stewart Stockman, and Prof. G. H. Wool- 
dridge) has beeu appointed to arrange details, while the 
main decisions regarding the disposal of the Fund will 
be made by the General Committee. 

From the above statement of the constitution of the 
General Committee yon will see that you are yourself 
one of its members. Whether or not you are able to 
attend its meetings, we trust 2 will do all in your 
power to further the progress of the Fund. It is hoped 
that every member of the committee will subscribe to 
the Fund individually, and use his personal influence to 
induce others to do likewise. 

Subscriptions will be welcomed either from societies 
or individuals, either within or without the profession. 
They should be sent to Mr. Henry Gray, 23 Upper 
Phillimore Place, London, W., who asks that cheques 
should be made payable the “Hunting Fund,” and 
crossed “The London City and Midland Bank, Ken- 
sington Branch.” 

All suggestions from donors regarding the disposition 
of the Fund will be welcomed and duly considered. 

We are, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
J. MacquEen, Chairman. 
H. Gray, Hon. Sec. and Treasurer. 


It was moved by Mr. Samson, seconded by Mr. J. 
Willett, and carried unanimously: “That the Society 
instrnet the Council to make a grant of 20 guineas to 
the Wm. Hunting Memorial Fund.” 

The Hon. Secretary announced the receipt of a 
letter from the Secretary of the Royal yg t Insti- 
tute asking the Society to send delegates to the Con- 
gress to be held at Blackpool, July 6th to 11th. 

On the suggestion of the President it was agreed to 
—. the appointment of delegates till March or 


Morsip SPECIMENS. 


Mr. W. PerryMaN said he had a specimen which was 
not strictly a morbid one, unless it were called a 
necrosed piece of wood. A client had taken a mare to 
drive in the country, and during the night she was put 
in a meadow. After three or four days she was found 
with a punctured shoulder, believed to have been caused 
by a gore from a bullock, and was sent back to town by 
train. Onexamination he found a punctured wound 
about 24 inches long. He inserted his finger and felt a 
hard substance some three inches higher up, a second 
wound was made when some of the pieces of wood now 
exhibited were withdrawn. Feeling that there was 
still others left, he had recourse to another cut higher 
= and found another piece of wood 84 inches long, 
which had heen driven right up to the top of the 
withers. This, he thought, could not have been done 
by the mere force of the impact, but must have been 
caused by the muscular movement of the limb. To his 
surprise the deeper muscles of the shoulder were not 
lacerated. The piece of wood was under the pannicu- 
lus muscle. He thought the piece of-wond had been 
gradually worked up tothe top. He believed he had 
secu drainage, the wound assumed a healthy 
appearance and the lameness passed off, but the wound 
did not close. The first cut had been made on the 6th 
August, and on the 28th he saw that the wound beneath 
was quite smooth. He had noticed more than once 
that where two muscles plaved over each other, instead 
of getting granulating surfaces they became smooth, 
with no tendency to heal. He therefore decided to 
make a common wound of the three openings by open- 
ing from topto bottom. This was done, the wound 


being 11 inches long. The surgical wound granulated 
and healed perfectly. At one time, by the muscular 
retraction the qeueniatiog surface was some three 
inches wide. This gradually drew together and illus- 
trated how well wounds close when there has been no 
destruction of tissue. On seeing the mare some ten 
days ago he observed that the scar was no thicker than 
the rim of a penny ; in fact one would not easily see 
it without clipping the hair off. 

He mentioned the case because it illustrated the im- 
portance of making a thorough search of punctured 
wounds, and not to rely always upon the report of the 
case given by the attendant. The owner had been per- 
fectly convinced that the animal had been gored. 

Mr. N. Atmonp asked whether the foreign body 
could be felt from the outside ? 

Mr. PERRYMAN said there was a good deal of swelling 
at first but no indication of a foreign body. 

Mr. Samson asked if any explanation could be offered 
as to how it happened. 

Mr. PERRYMAN replied in the negative. 

The PRESIDENT was very interested in Mr. Perry- 
man’s case and expressed the opinion that that was a 
kind of case which was much more frequently met with 
in hunting districts than in towns or the neighbourhood 
of towns. He had met with similar cases himself in 
which pieces of stake had been found as deepas a foot 
from the surface, in such positions as the axilla, and 
the way in which those large portions left behind had 

the large vessels of the axilla and the brachial 

plexus had been little shortof marvellous. In one case 
‘he end of a stake which had been left behind was a 
foot in length and he had to insert his arm up the 
wound in the axilla almost to his elbow before reaching 
it. The only reason it was suspected then, apart from 
the extreme lameness of the animal, was the fact that 
the stake had been pulled out by the rider, and on 
being closely examined a fractured end was e q 
ate pretty clearly that something had been left 

ind. 

Mr. S. H. Stocock said one had often heard it stated 
by elderly nervous men that it was no good to suture a 
wound, and that it healed quite as quickly without. To 
some extent he thought that was correct, but he had 
not so far lost his nerve as to want to believe in that 
entirely yet. Inthe case mentioned by Mr. Perryman 
it seemed that a wonderfully good healing process was 
obtained and the fact that the scar was so small had 
been emphasised. 

The PresIDENT pointed out that a more common 
example of the advantages that might result from not 
suturing deeper wounds were to be found in the case 
of operations of the larynx, where the external wound 
was never sutured, and it held up beautifully ; it was 
most difficult to find a scar although at one time there 
might be a breach of several inches right across from lip 
to lip. 

Mr. 8S. H. Stocock observed that in that case there 
was no tension of the skin as there would be on the 


shoulder. 

The PRESIDENT suggested that in Mr. Perryman’s 
case also, the wound being in the vertical direction, 
there would be little or no tension. Had it been the 
other way there would have been considerable tension 
and a big scar left. With incisions for poll evil and 
fistulous withers if they were made crosswise one got a 
big cicatrix ; if they were made longitudinally there 
was very little scar. 


ELECTION oF FELLOws. 

Messrs. H. H. Worrow, M.R.C.v.s., 156 High Street, 
Shadwell, E. ; and J. R. Hayaurst, m.B.0.v.s., Metro- 
politan Cattle Market, Islington, N., were unani 
elected Fellows of the Society, 
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TRAUMATIC MALADIES OF THE FOOT 
OF THE HORSE. 


By W. R. Davis, M.B.c.v.s. 


Some, it is said, have greatness thrust upon them. 
Whatever importance attaches to the position in which 
I now find myself has neither been desired nor sought 
a. I am, in fact, here by order of your President, 
who rang me up on the ’phone, wished me a Happy 
Xmas, and did his best to prevent the fulfilment of his 
wish by saying that the member who was to have read 
a paper ay 4 was unable todo so, and requesting 
me to take his place. I make these preliminary re- 
marks in order to disarm hostile criticism, and to claim 
your indulgence for the manifest deficiences that you 


will observe in these notes. 

Treads of the Coronet are common, and affect 
mostly the hind feet. In the fore feet they usually 
result from over-reaching, and frequently, especially in 
hunters, a bit of skin may be partly cut off. Don’t 
stitch or bandage ; snip it off, and apply Friars balsam 
or tincture of aloes and myrrh, good old-fashioned 
vulneraries. 

In the hind feet a common result of a tread is a 
slough of a piece of skin. Injury to the extensor tendon 
is observed too, but I have never seen the joint opened, 
although one may have a deep cavity after removal of 
the slough. It is to be remembered that the skin is 
here very thick. In very cold weather, and especially 
where salt is used on tram lines to melt snow, every 
tread seemed to result in necrosis of skin and great 


ess. 

The nearer the horn the seat of injury is the more 
severe is the lameness and the more intractable the 
case, as here suppuration may take place in the lamine 
and spread, detaching horn, burrowing along the coronet, 
and giving great trouble. A of cotton wool soaked 
with solution of perchloride of mercury 1: 1000 and kept 
on with a bandage is, I think, good treatment. 

A word about the bandage. Not a filthy bit of old 
Newmarket bandage, but a piece of new calico; one 
can buy 12 yards for 3s., and it pays to have it. 


‘Wounds about the Coronet are not uncommon. I 
will describe two that I have treated recently. A four- 
year-old Shire horse at grass got fast in barbed wire. A 
neighbour freed the animal by cutting the wire, but 
could not remove the embedded piece. On my arrival 
I found a piece of wire lying deep in the foot and ex- 
tending from the cleft of the frog to the anterior part of 

managed to get it out with a pair of a 

1 : get it out with a pair of pincers, an 
having syringed out the wound wtih dhlnewl and put 
on wool and bandage to stop bleeding, the horse was 

e@ patient did no good, and was destro ter 
about ten days treatment. A post-mortem showed that 
joint was extensively opened, the navicular bone 
abraded, und its ligaments torn. The wound was treated 
by syringing with chinosol solution, and insertion of 
gauze soaked in the solution. 

In the second case a horsekeeper in putting up the 
bed touched a mare with a fork, she kicked out, and 

entering at the heel went within the lateral 

: and came out at the coronet. The fork being 
withdrawn, the mare went down and rolled about as 
though she had colic. I found her sweating and stand- 
ing on three legs. With a fine-pointed syringe I washed 
out the track of the fork with perchloride of mercury 
solution 1 :500, until I found it issuing from the opposite 
orifice. A wad of wool soaked in perchloride and ban- 
daged on completed the treatment. The patient was 
better in a week. 


A farmer once brought me a horse’s hoof with a piece 
of fractured pedal bone in it, and asked me if I would 
treat the case. The horse had got his foot fast in the 
cogs of the surface wheel of a thrashing mill, and in his 
struggles had torn the hoof off. 1 advised the owner 
to go home and shoot the patient. I have often won- 
dered whether I ought not to have attempted treatment. 


Fracture of the navicular bone may, of course, 
occur in the diseased bone without great violence being 
inflicted, but 1 have seen a fracture of an apparently 
healthy navicular take place through a horse starting a 
heavy load. A wagon laden with two tons of coal 
pulled up at an inn, the carter went into the house, and 
when he came out a short time after and started the 
horse, it went violently lame on a hind leg and was led 
home. Though it was evident that the lameness was 
due to serious injury in the foot, nothing could be found. 
Prof. Macqueen was called in consultation ; he made a 
prolonged search but could not determine the exact 
nature of the iujury. The horse finally died in the 
slings, and on post-mortem a fractured navicular was 
found. A few days before death a bulging took place 
in the hollow of the heel and at the coronet, this, on 
being incised, discharged much sanguinolent pus, the 
foot was full of this pus. 

Fractures within the hoof are, of course, extremely 
difficult to diagnose. 

The prognosis of injuries to the pastern and coronet 
due to wheels of vehicles, to blows, kicks, etc., needs 
to be guarded, as after an apparent recovery an exostosis 
may develop tollowed by permanent lameness, requiring 
neurectomy to relieve it. 

Does sprain ot the structures within the hoof occur? 
I am inclined to think so. I have otten had cases of 
lameness which I felt certain were connected with the 
foot, and which responded to baths and poultices, 

Should we include laminitis as an atiection of the 
foot due to traumatisms? Cadiot says distinctly that 
we should. He considers that concussion is the cause, 
and that feeding, chills, etc., merely favour the develo 
ment of the malady. 1am quite convinced that he is 
wrong. Ofcourse, we know thata horse very lame on 
one foot may get inflammation in the opposite foot, 
but in this case all the secretory membrane is affected, 
and not the lamin particularly. 

I remember once being cilled to a foal whose dam 
broke out of her box, got on to the road and galloped 
for nearly four miles, her four days old foal following her 
all the way. No laminitis developed. The disease i 
1 think, always due to poisons absorbed from inter 
organs—from the intestines usually ; in parturient lamin- 
itis from the uterus. 

I remember reading a statement made by that keen 
observer, Prof. Pritchard, to the effect that flour given 
to the horse frequently induced laminitis. A truer 
remark was never made. Ground wheat, bran con- 
taining much flour, pea and bean meal, maize (to horses 
unaccustomed to it) all these will give rise to laminitis. 
Meal and water given to hunters will do it. 

Stiff-sickness—really laminitis of cattle, frequently 
observed in South Africa, has been proved by teeding 
experiments to be caused by the animals eating a 
plant, Crotalaria Burkeana. Whatever the cause is, the 
treatment comprises three principal indications :— 
1. An oleaginous purge: 2. Casting the patient: 3. 
Hot poultices on the teet. Where the case is a severe 
one, I almost think that casting is the most necessa 
indication 10 fulfil, yet | have searched all the veteri- 
nary literature at my disposal and have not. found it 
insisted on ; and indeed only mentioned casually by 
two writers. 

A hint here as to how to put a_ horse down in a stall 
(every farm has not.the roomy, airy loose box often = 
scribed in text books and essays). Make a good long 
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bed. Put a rope on the near fore pastern, pass it under 
the belly and over the back to the near side again, 
and into the stall on the left. Fut another rope on the 
near hind pastern, pass its end in front of the off hind 
leg and into the stall on the right. Loose the horse 
and pull the head well round to the off side ; pull both 
ropes and down he slithers, and so long as the rope on 
the near foreleg is kept taut it is impossible for the 
horse to get up if he wants to. If he has laminitis he 
is glad to lie for a tew hours. 

A nail bag serves well to put the poultice in, but a 
ope of stout sacking does well enough: they are best 
astened on witha hamestrap. The poultice ought to 
be soaked with hot water several times a day. 

After the horse has lain six hours it may be allowed 
to get up and have water and hay given toit: in four 
hours it should be cast again. This casting should con- 
tinue for three days it the animal refuses to go down 
itself. It should then receive a little exercise without 
shoes and have a pair of plain, thin heeled shoes put 
on to exercise in. I suppose that acute laminitis is still 
sometimes treated by the application of bar shoes and 
forced exercise. I tried the plan once, and I can only 
say that I formed the opinion which I still hold—that 
it is a stupid and brutal method. 

Parturient laminitis differs little from the disease 
when caused by feeding. It often follows retention of 
pieces of foetal membranes, and in my opinion is fre- 
quently associated with washing out the uterus after 
removal of retained membranes. I think it is best to 
put in an antiseptic pessary, or inject a few ounces of 
carbolic oil when one has removed the membranes 
from amare. Parturient laminitis is net uncommon 
in cows. 

Gathered nail. One of the commonest traumatic 
affections of the horse’s foot results from the animal 
picking up nails, screws, bolts, ete. These objects 
usually glide off the bars and sole, and pierce the 
softer horn at the junction of sole and frog. The gravity 
of the wound inflicted depends, apart from depth pene- 
trated, on its point of entry. If this is situated in the 
posterior or anterior third, little danger is to be feared 
usually. In the middle third, however, a deep wound 
may be attended with serious consequences and may, 
indeed, result in the destruction of the animal, for here 
the offending body, after traversing the velvety tissue 
and plantar cushion, as it would do in other positions 
in the frog, may pierce the plantar aponeurosis, open 
the navicular bursa, and even wound the navicular bone. 
A case is recorded where the os corona was fractured 
by a nail that had penetrated the frog. 

Let me utter a word of warning. When searching 
the foot for causes of lameness, never forget to have the 
frog cut down. I have known a very good blacksmitb 
miss a buried nail in the frog. 


piece of sack overall. If there is great lameness, a hot 
poultice may be applied instead of the wool for the first 
day ortwo. A shoe may be tacked on in these cases 
and then the wool dressing is easily kept in place. 
Wounds from nails, etc., in the posterior third of the 
frog involve damage to the velvety tissue and to the 
plantar cushion, and where suppuration takes place 
there may be swelling and discharge in the hollow of 
the heel. If the antiseptic can be + right 
through, such cases do not usually cause much trouble. 
Towards the point of the frog the foreign body may 
injure the at bone, and if there is suppuration a 
slough of the superficial part of the bone may occur, and 
it may be necessary to lay bare the parts, remove the 
piece of bone, and curette the surface ; usually, how- 
ever, the application of tincture of iodine suffices. 
In the middle zone of the frog the foreign body is 
much more liable to do serious damage, yet if one inter- 
venes early enough, and is able to prevent infection b 
syringing out the track and by the application of anti- 
septic dressings, a cure may be looked for, even if the 
navicular bursa is penetrated and synovia is escaping 
fiom the wound. I have seen such a case myself more 
than once, 
When the wound has become infected, as usually 
happens after continual poulticing, and suppuration 
has taken place, the horn for some distance will be 
under-run and should be in part removed, the nail track 
will now be patent, and ought to be flushed out and 
plugged with gauze soaked in antiseptic, and a pad of 
wool put on. I think that antiseptic foot baths are use- 
ful here. If the plantar aponeurosis is involved, tinc- 
ture of iodine on gauze may be introduced ; this may 
also be tried in suppuration of the navicular bursa. The 
disastrous effects of continued poulticing are seen when 
the pus burrows along the tunic of the plantar cushion 
and bursts at the heel and along the tendons, and 
ulcerates through the skin at the cannon. 
Where there is continued suppuration and great lame- 
ness the classical operation is to remove horny sole, frog, 
and bars, then divide transversely the plantar cushion 
at its middle, remove the anterior part, divide trans- 
versely the plantar aponeurosis and remove its anterior 
also, curette the semilunar crest, and the inferior surface 
of the navicular bone, put on iodoform and dry wool. 
The operation may succeed in the case of heavy horses 
used at a walk. I have never pertormed the opera- 
tion except on the dead animai. I do not think it is 
often done in this country. 

Someone has imagined a drill to open the nail track. 
I think that I have seen horses to drill whose hind frogs, 
when they have gathered a nail, would present diffi- 
culties, 

Injuries Received in Shoeing. That is called a 
bind, in which the soft horn is penetrated and the nail 


The most essential thing to do here is to find the track 
of the nail and wash it out with a reliable antiseptic. 
Frog horn is difficult to search, the deeper layers cede 
before the farrier’s knife, and the horse resents its 
enna Iuse a very sharp sage knife to thin the 

eeper layers, and sometimes make a cruciform incision 
a a Syme’s abscess knife over the black spot that 
shows where the nail bas been. Whatever difficulties 
there are, one should not rest until the track is ex- 
plored and washed out if one wants to be safe. 

I have here what I may call a needle probe. It is an 
ordinary large hypodermic needle with the point cut off 
and a blob of solder put on. It is usually not difficult 
to introduce this into the track, and then a reliable 
strong antiseptic can be injected. The needle-probe 
fits hypodermic syringes, and may be obtained from 
Messrs. Huish & Co. You don’t want half a 


pint, a few drams suffice, then push into the track a 
ew strauds of gauze wet with the antiseptic, put a pad 
of cotton wool wet with the antiseptic un top, anda 


presses on the lamin, giving rise to temporary lame- 
ness. A few poultices usually suffice to put this right. 

In the case of a drawn nail, the nail wounds the 
laminz, but the smith recognises the wrong direction 
ind withdraws the offending body, leaves the nail hole 
empty, and in the majority of cases there are no ill 
effects. Where complications do occur, their course is 
similar to that followed in the case of pricks, where the 
nail remains in position. However, the last case of 
tetanus | saw was due toa drawn nail, and had been 
treated by the farmer with poultices until the disappear- 
ance of the lameness. 

{n pricks in shoeing suppuration usually takes place, 
and the horse goes lame in a few days, or perhaps not 
for a week or more. It is a curious fact that a borse 
may go quite suddenly violently lame, and on examinin 
the foot a good deal of suppuration may be found wi 
considerable separation otf horn, and it is apt to 
asserted—in cruelty presecutions for instan 
such an animal must have been long lame. 
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For the most part pricks are found afanting the quar- 
‘ters where the wall is thin. The pus usually burrows 
towards the heel, and may go up to the coronet there. 
Often, too, it finds its way along the velvety tissue of 
the sole, separating the horn for a considerable distance. 

The diagnosis of pricks is quite easy at times—I 
have seen discharge issuing at the clinch, at other 
times it may be hesitating. After the pus is evacuated, 
syringe with an antiseptic, apply wool dressings after 
having put a few strands of antiseptic gauze in the 


hole. 

Should the foot be poulticed after the evacuation of 
the pus in an ordinary pricked foot? Although I 
occasionally use a poultice tor the first day in sucha 
case if the lameness is great, my own opinion is that 
they are unnecessary, and that their continued use 
should be condemned, in fact wherever the secretory 
membrane of the foot is exposed, nothing should be 
applied but a surgical dressing. 

f suppuration is considerable, with detachment of 
horn, great swelling of the coronet, the parts being 
bathed in pus, I fix the wad of wool on the solar surface 
by tying stout cord round the hoof, putting a nick with 
arasp on the inside and outside lower aspect of the 
wall to prevent the cord slipping, leave the coronet bare 
and had it three times a day with antiseptics, leave the 
bed down and keep it clean. 

The general statement is sometimes made that when- 
ever horn is separated by pus, such horn ought to be 
removed. Perhaps that would be a useful point to 
discuss in relation to what has just been stated with 
regard to the treatment of pricks. 

ounds from the clip of a pulled off shoe may pierce 
to the pedal bone, and if infection takes place, which 
‘mostly occurs if the injury is only treated by poultic- 
ing, necrosis of a portion of the bone and of the velvety 
tissue and of the laminz may result, and pus may make 
its way to the coronet in front. The treatment is much 
the same as for pricks. If the pus reaches the coronet, 
the point of the syringe should be inserted into the 
lower orifice, and the antiseptic should be injectéd until 
it appears at the coronet. 

Corns. Traumatisms acting on the velvety tissue 
included between bar and wall, and also on the laminz 
there, mostly on the inside of a fore foot, give rise to 
inflammation of the keratogenous membrane, which may 
result in hemorrhagic staining of the horn (dry corn), 
to serous exudation (moist corn), or to suppuration when 
infection bas taken place. 

What are the causes of corn? Are they entirely the 
result of shoeing? As they are never seen in unshod 
feet, I think it may be accepted that corns do result 
from the necessity of having horses shod. Shoes left 
on too long, short shoes as in hunters, cutting away the 
bars and sole at the posterior part of the foot and thus 
determining the approach of bar and wall, ablation of 
the wae each shoeing, or prevention of its functioning 
by thick heeled shoes and the consequent wiring in of 
the heels, are all factors that lead to corn. Compress- 
ion of the velvety tissue between the retrossal process 
and the sole is a cause, according to Bouley. Is it 
possible that the “heel bones ” discovered at one of our 
seats of learning may be agents in the etiology of corns ? 

Why are corns found on the inside of the foot? 1 
cannot say, any more than I can explain why splints 
are found on the inside of the cannon, or why canker 
when it affects the wall is mostly observed on the in- 
side heel, and is always most severe there. 

Treatment. A horse lame from a non-suppurating 
corn should after removal of the shoe have a hot foot 
bath and stand in a hot poultice— always with bed down 
for a day or so, and then have a threequarter shoe put* 
on and the wall of the affected heel well rasped down: 

not, however, dig out the seat of corn if non- 


suppurating. If suppuration has taken place give a hot 
foot bath, inject out the track of the pus with antiseptic, 
and push upa few strands of gauze soaked in strong 
antiseptic into the track and apply wool soaked in the 
antiseptic, and a bag over all. 17 

If pus has appeared at the coronet wash out with 
the antiseptic from below till the solution appears at the 
coronet, put in gauze, apply wool below, but do not 
put on sacking, and wash the coronet several times daily 
with antiseptic. 

Prevention of Corns. According to Cadiot, the 
Omnibus Company of Paris almost eliminated corns 
from their 15,500 horses by shoeing with what was 
practically a stout tip, thus developing a big, hard frog 
and strong wide heels. The perpetuation of corn is, in 
my opinion, due to the smith searching for corns every 
time the animal is shod. td 

This ends my notes. I am quite aware how bald a 
statement it 1s of a very wide and interesting subject. 
To quote Tyndall: “ With more time or greater know- 
ledge what has been here said might have been better 
said, while worthy matters, here omitted, might have 
received fit expression.” However, if I have provided 
a theme for discussion my function is accomplished : 
there are many around me who are well fitted to fill the 
lacune. 

Discussion. 


Mr. Samson, after expressing his thanks to the author 
for the time and trouble he had taken to popes the 
paper, asked why he preferred oil. In the first place it 
was slow ; secondly, it was nasty to give and use. Per- 
sonally he would prefer to pop down a good strong 
mye ball. In such acute cases in the earlier stage he 

ad always found it a good plan to scarify round the 

coronet with a half-inch or three-quarter-inch wide 
lancet, get a water can with a long spout and water 
the coronet with hot water. It would flood the stable 
and make the place look as if the horse would bleed to 
death, but he would walk better next morning. In the 
case of the suppuration of the horn under the poll he 
did not gather whether Mr. Davis followed it up and 
cut itaway. Personally he invariably followed it. to 
the end. If that were not done the horse might go 
sound for a time, but suppuration would take place 
again later on. 

Some mention had been made of heel bones. At one 
meeting he had had a good leok at specimens of «such, 
and had came to the conclusion that they were only the 
good old-fashioned sidebones of different shapes. They 
were not always of the same shape any more than 
bunions were in the human subject. 

A mare which he had ridden for thirteen years broke 
her pelvis. She was never touched ; she had never 
even laindown. The late Mr. Hunting and Mr. Wragg 
had seen her, and Mr. Hunting thought it was a bad 
case, and suggested that as it would make a very good 
post-mortem she had better be killed. As he believed 
he could not replace her fora couple of hundred pounds 
he did not follow that suggestion, but: rested her for 
six months—and hunted her for years afterwards. He 
had never done anythingto her. Much tohis regret he 
had had to kill horses with broken pelvis on several 
occasions. 

In regard to tips for corns, the mare had very bad 
ones, but she never had any before being shod. It re- 
minded him of his own shoemaker, whom he regarded 
not so much as a shoemaker as a corn-maker. He had 
never known a horse have corns till shod. His own 
mare was at length kept in a stable in which there 
were hard blue stones without any straw, in order that 
her feet might be hardened gradually, and finally he got 
her to a very short tip and hunted her for seven years in 
tips and then drove her for a time in tips, free from 
corns. 


t 
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Mr. J. Wiutett ow the paper was just the kind 

It was of course open to a 

agreed with poulticing in treads of the hoof ae 
with poulticing in t of the hoof. 

Mr. Davis said he certainly did. 

Mr. J. WILLETT, panning, said that the lameness 
which followed a tread might not show itself for a 

. There might be a bruising of the coronet which 
did not go to suppuration. The horse might gradually 
get sound and resol ution follow after resting without 
any treatment. With regard to laminitis, he had been 
interested in the fact that Mr. Davis cast the patient. 
He had never tried that himself, but had always put 
them in slings, though if they lay down of their own 
accord he let them, provided they did not get bed 
sores. Ifa horse with bad laminitis was allowed to lie 
he had a tendency to get bed sores —_ quickly. 

Mr. Davis pointed out that he mentioned the 
horse only lay a few hours. 

Mr. WILLETT said the difficulty in that case was to 
get the animal up. After a horse had been worked so 
much as to get out of condition there was frequently a 
footsoreness which bordered on laminitis. He could 
not put it down to anything but an inflammation of the 
which he considered was due to concussion. He 

the author whether he favoured hot or cold 
tices in the treatment of laminitis? . 
Mr, Davis said he had stated that he preferred hot 


tices. 

Mr. WILLeTT, continuing, thought that the tendenc 
in cases of gathered nail to leave the shoe off and poul- 
tice the foot in a bag was bad treatment, and added 
considerably to the pain suffered by theanimal. If the 
foot were well cut out it was much the better plan to 

t the shoe on again afterwards. No doubt it had 

mn Mr. Davis’s experience, as well as his own, to find 
in regard to prick that sometimes the lameness had not 
for quite a fortnight. He had found the 
better mode of examination of a horse for prick was to 
tap the clinches round with a hammer. one tapped 
the horn the animal would draw his foot up sharply, 
but if one got a man to hold the other leg up and tap 
clinches round, the horse would give at the knee as 
soon as the blow was given. He found that of 
great assistance in locating the damage, and saved a 
great deal of time. 

He was not quite in agreement with Mr. Samson and 
Mr _ Davis that corns were always caused by shoeing, as 
he had seen at least two unshod colts with corns. Also, 
acorn would very often start with a bruised heel caused 
by a icked-up stone. But no doubt the usual way in 
which corne were formed was by defective shoeing. Mr. 
Davis had remarked that he considered corns were 
caused by the continual searching for them, but the 
corn which might be called a chronic bruising of the 
heel, required easing down each time. There was often 
a hard horn growing right over, and until one cut right 
down one did not come to it. Also, it was his exper- 
ience that it was very often necessary to cut down the 
sole and the bar and the wall away in order to get the 
horse sound. There was very much pain caused by the 
corn growing down between the sole and the outside 
wall, and one could not get down to the bottom to give 
relief without cutting down lower in the wall and the 
sole. If one found acorn running down the wall, the 
best thing was to have the horn rasped right away, even 
to the coronet, until one got to the white horn under- 
neath, and then ey pare down right round the 
corn and leave it bulging oP and then at the last 
down the top of the corn. course it took about three 
months for the horn to grow down to its normal state, 
but his experience was that there would be very little 
trouble with corns on that foot afterwards. Tips, in the 
lighter horse, he thought were of great benefit when 
corns were present, but he did not see how they were 


to be used with heavier animals whose heels were weak, 
in fact no definite rule could be laid down. 

Capt. Rees-Moce thought that foot trouble caused 
about 80 per cent. of cases of lameness. He had seen 
bleeding from the jugular vein tried in one case of acute 
laminitis and great success to follow. Whether the 
bleeding had anything to do with the success or not he 
did not know, but it seemed reasonable to —. that 
it had. Ina case where there was pus in the foot, he 
had found that antiseptics syringed into the cavity very 
often did not go so far as one wanted them to go, and 
the only way to get the pus away was, after making a 
sufficiently large opening at the bottom, to soak the foot 
in a bucket of hot water to which some antiseptic had 
been added, lift up the sound leg, and then there was 
some chance of oe ponies on the lame foot forcing the 
pus out. He asked whether a three-quarter bar shoe 
was not preferable to a three-quarter shoe in a case of 


corns. 

Mr. J. W. McIntosH said those in practice in the 
East of London had a good deal to do with injuries of 
the nature described by the author ; for instance, treads 
of the coronet were very common, more reyes! seen 
in the hind limbs, but now and again in the fore limbs. 
Many of these injuries result in the destruction of a 
considerable amount of tissue, and serious and even 
fatal results sometimes follow. He had still faith in 
poultices—provided it was not over done—and he nearly 
always applied them in such cases; they had a sooth- 
ing effect. hastened the detachment of dead tissue and 
cleansed the wound : 

With regard to the case of fracture of the navicular, 
which Mr. Davis had mentioned, he was inclined to 
think that that had taken place some time previously, 
but displacement had not occurred until the extra 
effort of starting the load was required. 

Laminitis, he thought, was not very common in 
London pe pe least that was his experience. Out 
of a stud of nine hundred horses he had no more than 
two or three casesin six years. He could not account 
for the small percentage. It was certainly not from 
want of hard work. His method of treatment was 
somewhat different from that of Mr. Davis. He 
believed in cold poultices—the colder the better—and 
he was opposed to the giving of a purgative as he ex- 

rienced bad results from its use—the risk of trans- 
lating the inflammatory process from the structures of 
the feet to the bowels was a very undesirable one. He 
considered a purgative unnecessary, a laxative diet was 
all that was needed, and if with this, the weight of the 
body be taken off the limbs, either by slinging or cast- 
ing, the best results may be ho for. ter the 
acute stage is over, put on good broad webbed shoes, 
— — the coronets and run the animal rough 

or a period. 

With reference to “Canker” he was not perhaps as 
energetic as some veterinary surgeons, and unless the 
animal was a very valuable one, he preferred to pass it 
on as quickly as possible. 

Gathered nails was a great source of worry and loss 
to London horse owners. Many of them producing 
permanent and even fatal results. Get them well cut 
out and cleansed either by tubing, poulticing or the in- 
jection of antiseptics, or a combination of all; unfor- 
tunately, however, there are cases which seem to 
the resources of the pharmacopcea and end fatally. 

Pricks, on the other hand, were not quite so serious 
although sometimes troublesome, and invariably— 
discovered in time—ended in recovery under the usual 
methods of treatment. 

As to corns, he was not much troubled with this 
complaint, but when he did get them, he believed in 


having them well out and either tubed, poulticed 
or dressed antiseptically. Careful shoeing was essential 
to the well being of the horse, and the the foot is 
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tilated by the blacksmith the better. <A good deal 
berm sited from cutting away the bars, thus 
weakening the weight bearing part of the foot and ex- 
posing it to such injuries as corns and other maladies. 

Mr. W. PerryMan thought the expression “tread at 
the coronet” was very misleading. Very few of the 
wounds at the coronet were truly caused by a big tread. 
The majority were really scratches with bacterial in 
fection, and the size of necrosed tissue which sloughed 
out had nothing to do with the force of the original 
injury. He would ask Mr. Davis whether he thought 
it was due to the force of the injury as the word 
“tread” implied, or to bacterial infection, which was 
very rapid in some cases. In laminitis, he always 
thought the proper course of treatment was to lower 
the wall. The inflamed area was the laminz of the 
foot. The wall of the foot was always more promin- 
ent than the sole, but by lowering the crust or wall the 
weight of the body was distributed over the whole of 
the plantar surface. With respect to the fracture of 
the navicular, he was very doubtful whether it occurred 
in the way mentioned by Mr. Davis. He thought 
while the driver was having his drink the wheel of 
another vehicle had probably gone over the foot, and 
left no outward injury. In connection with the diag- 
nosis of —_ he always carried a little hammer with 
him and found it most useful in examining the horse’s 
foot. It was far better than a heavy hammer. When 
examining a foot with a hammer he thought it best to 
hold the limb himself and so be able to appreciate if 
the animal flinched. With a small hammer the foot 
could be more carefully tested and the offending nail 
more easily located. 

Mr. H. D. Jonzgs believed that laminitis was some- 
times the result ot fatigue. When an animal came in 
with fever in the feet and a high temperature Mr. Davis 
recommended purging at once, he thought a sedative is 
often indicated. He thought linseed meal] was prefera- 
ble to bran for poulticing, the latter often going sour 
and giving off an objectionable smell. As to injuries of 
the coronet, he endorsed what Mr. Perryman had said, 
that they were sometimes the result of scratches and 
not treads. They were often found on the outside of 
the coronet where real treads could not occur. In 
cases of suppuration all round the coronet, he had found 
the best treatment was to thin the horn. His exper- 
ience of puncture of the navicular bursa was that the 
results were very unsatisfactory. If the animal were 
cured there was generally permanent lameness. 

Mr. Woop agreed with Mr. Davis in thinking that the 
best treatment in the case of laminitis was to have the 
horse cast as soon as possible, in order to get the weight 
off the feet. It was easily done by fixing up the near 
fore leg and pulling the horse’s head round to the off- 
side, but a little room was required for that. In the 
case of a horse standing in a stall, one should fix a thin 
rope on to the halter, pull the head round to the off 
shoulder, pass the rope underneath the girth over the 
back and loop it underneath the rope again, take a 
pl a round the flank, and then stand behind him 


pall. 

Prof. REYNoLpDs agreed with Mr. Davis that fractures 
of the navicular bone might occur from sudden strain 
or concussion. In support of this view he mentioned a 
case coming within his own experience. A cart horse 
employed in drawing hay from a field had to take at a 

a short steep incline, about ten to fifteen yards 
long, from the field on to the hard road. On getting on 
to the road he was pulled up to catch his wind, and it 
was then noticed he was holding up one hind foot, 
apparently suffering some considerable pain, but on 
making him move he showed no great lameness, and 
was able to draw the load home on the flat a dis- 
tance of about two miles. The next mornin was 
very lame, and continued so. He was seated by i 


owner with poultices, fomentati and oils. He did 
not see the horse for six weeks. There was then great 
swelling and ee The toe was turned eo 
the ground, the limb resting on the hollow of the heel. 
From the history of the and from the symptoms 
shown, he thought that ibly it was fracture of the 
navicular, and it proved to be so. He felt convinced 
the fracture was caused by the severe tension on 
foot when the horse was drawing the load out of the 
field. He joined Mr. Sampson in asking Mr. Davis | 
he preferred an oleaginous pergetive in laminitis, It 
was somewhat slow in action Mr. McIntosh had said 
he did not think it advisable to give aloes, as it some- 
times set up too irritant effects on the intestine. He 
(Prof. Reynolds) suggested the use of arecoline or 
eserine, these being quicker than oil and safer than 
aloes. He thought it a good plan, after carrying out 
ordinary treatment for two or three days, to get the 
shoes on the horse and give him exercise ; great 
thing was to encourage circulation in the foot. 

Mr. Byeruey thoroughly agreed with the author as 
to the use of poultices, but he had not said that t! 
should always be medicated. To apply an unmedica: 
poultice was a most reprehensible tice, because con- 
ditions were set up which favoured the development of 
septic organisms. Medicated poultices afforded very 
great relief and were open to no objection whatever. 
As to whether they should be cold or hot depended 
entirely upon the condition which was being treated. 
In laminitis the cold poultice was preferable. Mr. Davis 
said that in his practice he never applied any n 
to openings at the top of the foot. While it was bad 
practice to apply tight bandages or applications to any 
part of the foot because they prevented proper drain- 
age, still it was absolutely necessary that all parts should 
a ; and it was wrong to allow any open wound 
to be constantly running the risk of being contaminated 
by stable refuse. 

The injection of antiseptics into wounds of the foot 
was.always advisable, but he had not had good results 
where he had forced gauze or other packings into 
the cavities, because they prevented free drainage from 
the wounds and frequently added to the pain of the 
animal. He entirely endorsed what Mr. Davis said with 
regard to the digging out process for corns which was 
frequently carried on by farriers. They were not 
entirely to blame, because they generally acted under 
superior instructions. Digging out the corns not only 
robbed the foot of support but converted a simple corn 
into what was constantly giving rise afterwards to 
suppurative condition. Protection of the sensitive parta 
sg seeaeet and septic organisms gained entrance to 
the foot 

The Prestpent asked the members whether they 
would prefer that the discussion should stand adjourned 
owing to the lateness of the hour. 

On the motion of Mr. N. Almond, seconded Mr. 
Eaglesham, it was agreed that the discussion 
stand adjourned to the next meeting. — 

It was moved by the Hon. Sec., seconded by Prof. 
Reynolds, and agreed to, that a vote of thanks be given 
to Mr. Perryman for his interesting specimen. 


Hucn A. MacCormack Hon. Sec. 


R. D. S. Spring Show. 


The Royal Dublin Society spring show will be held 
on Tuesday. April 14th and three following days. 
Entries close at single fees on February 23rd, and at 
double fees on February 26th. The last date for polo 
ponies to be entered is March 13th, and entries for the 
jumping competitions close on April 2nd. Applications 
or entry forms should be ar to the tural 


his | Superintendent, Leinster House, Dublin, 
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“‘Ropal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 


A special meeting of Council was held at the College 
10 Red Lion Square, W.C., on Tuesday, Jannary 20th. 
There were present: Mr. Hobday, Sir John M‘Fadyean, 
Messrs. Mulvey, Price, Maj.-General Pringle, Prof. 
Shave, Mr. Slocock, Sir S. Stockman, and Mr. Fred 
Bullock, Secretary. 

Chairman. In the absence of the President, Mr. 
T. 8. Price was appointed to the chair. 

Absentees. Apologies for absence were received from 
the President, Messrs. Barrett, Dunstan, Garnett? 
Lloyd, Dr. J. McI. McCall, Messrs. MceKinna, Mason, 
Prof. Mettam, Messrs. Packman and Shipley. 
Minutes. The minutes of the previous special meet- 

were read and confirmed. 

ye-laws. On the motion of Sir John M‘Fadyean, it 
was resolved that the following additions to the bye- 
laws, passed at a special meeting of Council held on 
Jan. 9th, 1914, be confirmed :— 


62 (a) Exemption. (i) Students who have obtained a 
in Arts, Science, or Medicine of any Univer- 

sity in the United Kingdom, or the Diploma of 
Licentiate of the Royal Colleges of Surgeons and of 
the Royal Colleges of Physicians, and who at the 
respective examinations for such Degree or Diploma, 
have passed in Chemistry, and also in Biolozy, Zoo- 
logy, or Botany, are exempted from attendance at the 
first year’s Course of Lectures and from the examina- 


in 


tion at the end of that year, provided that each stu- 
dent so exempted shall be examined in the whole 
subject of Anatomy in the Class B Examination. 


(ii) Students claiming exemption under this Bye-law 
must submit to the Secretary of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, not less than three months 
before they intend to present themselves for the B 
Examination, satisfactory evidence that they are enti- 
tled to the exemption. 

(iii) Candidates possessing similar qualifications granted 
by Colonial or Foreign licensing bodies, shall submit 
their Certificates tothe Examination Committee, who 
shall report to the Council on the eligibility of the 
applicant for exemption or otherwise. 


This concluded the business. 


“Not Confirmed.” 


A cow died on the home farm at Stoke Edith, the 
residence of Mr. Paul Foley, and Mr. Foley’s veteri- 
nary surgeon, on an analysis of the blood, certified it 
to be a case of anthrax. The matter was reported to 
the police authorities, whose veterinary surgeon gave a 
similar certificate. The cow was then burned, and all 
the formalities gone through. Abont a week after- 
wards a letter was received from the Board of Agricul- 
ture stating that the case was not anthrax, but giving 
uo information as to the possible cause of death. The 
owner has sent in a bill to the County Council to meet 
the expenditure incurred. No blame is attached to the 
police. The Board of Agriculture have been asked to 


explain the delay.— The Hereford Times. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 ro 1911, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 
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BONE FORMATION FOLLOWING 
TRAUMATISM. 


The following abstract is from a paper on Traumatic 
Intramuscular Ossification (usually known as myositis 
ossificans traumatica), by John Morley, Ch.M., F.R.C.S., 
in The British Medical Journal of mber 6th. It 
has interest inasmuch as it carries the work of Macewen 
on bone formation a step further, and from the fact that | 

tes of bone, for which no sufficient a, spent has | 

n given, have been found in the gluteal muscles and 
in the muscles on the external aspect of the thigh in the 
horse. 


The condition to be described follows the infliction of 
a single severe contusion, and must be distinguished 
clearly from two other types of intramuscular ossitica- 
tion—namely, (1) myositis ossificans progressiva, which 
starts early in life, usually in the muscles of the back, 
and ultimately causes death from respiratory failure ; 
and (2) ossification into tendons, the result of slight, 
repeated mechanical irritation, such as “ rider’s bone ” 
After a severe, blunt, subcutaneous injury to a limb, 
usually the thigh or upper arm, a mass of bone develops 
in the contused muscles. Various theories have been 
entertained as to the origin and nature of this bony 
wth, a full discussion of which is given by Lapointe 
Inarecent paper. — 
Briefly, the theories fall into three main groups, 


Ned 
1. Tumour formation. 2. Metaplastic inflamma- 
tion of muscular connective tissue 3. Mechanical. 
The truth of the mechanical view of its causation is 
ted by certain facts concerning the incidence of 
the condition. Of a series of 233 cases collected from 
the records of the German Army in ten years by Schultz, 
all but three were situated in the quadriceps or 
brachialis anticus. The patients are usually young 
adult or adolescent males. The type of injury is always 
a severe subcutaneous contusion, and it is remarkable, 
on looking through the literature, how many cases are 
due to a kick on the front of the thigh or a blow with 
a fist on the front of the upper arm. Now in both these 
situations we have a broad, smooth, convex area of 
bone, covered by periosteum that is loosely attached 
and readily stripped off owing to the absence of tendin- 
ous insertions. This point has impressed many observers, 
and has given rise to the view that the lacerated muscle 
fibres may retract, carrying torn fragments of periosteum 
away from the bone, and that these fragments act as 


trauma the cells of the deep layer of the periosteum are 
stimulated to proliferate. These views must be aban- 
doned, however, since they are based on an erroneous 
conception of the function of the periosteum. The 
work of Macewen has shown conclusively that the perios- 
teum does not act as a bone producer, but as a limiting 


dogs, he showed that the so-called osteogenetic layer of 
the periosteum is really a snbpericstea! layer of areolar 
tissue which normally contains osteoblasts in the grow- 
ing bone only ; that in healthy adult bone this sub- 
periosteal areolar space contains few osteoblasts or none, 
80 that transplanted periosteum does not produce bone ; 
and that subperiosteal deposits of bone produced by 
irritation are due to the pouring out of osteoblasts into 
the subperiosteal space from the deeper parts of the bone 
via the Haversian canals. 

In the light of these facts, and of the investigations I 
now record, I consider the pathology of traumatic intra- 
muscular ossification to be as follows: A severe blunt 


injury at once subcutaneously strips off and destroys the 
periosteum, and crushes the muscles in contact with the’ 


bone. Bleeding occurs from the 
surface of the denuded bone, 
and, with the blood, osteoblasts 
in a free and possibly amoeboid 
condition escape into the pulp- 
ed muscle tissue and blood, and 
there produce a growth of bone. 
As Macewen has shown, healthy 
muscles left in contact with de- 
nuded bone form protective 
fibrous adhesions from their 
interstitial connectivetissue,and 
so take on the limiting function 
of the periosteum. My own in- 
vestigations show that severely 
contused muscle tissue mixed 
with blood, so far from restrain- 
ing the migia‘ion and growth 
of osteoblasts, provides a very 
favourable pabulum for them. 


EXPERIMENTAL CONFIRMATION 


By the kindness of Prof. Boy- 
cott I have been able to perform 
experiments on rabbits in the 
pathological laboratoriesof Man- 
chester University. These in- 
vestigations are not yet com- 
plete, and will form the subject 
of a subsequent communica- 
tion. lt may be stated as a 
preliminary report, however, 
that intramuscular ossification 

essentially similar to the condition that occurs in 
man may be produced by curetting off the periosteum 
from the front of a rabbit’s femur, and crushing the 
adjacent muscles. Ossification occurs by the migration 
of osteoblasts into the crushed muscles and blood clots 
lying in contact with the denuded bone. That devitali- 
zation of the muscles by crushing is an essential factor 
is shown by the fact that when the periosteum is re- 
moved, and the muscles are not crushed, little, if any, 
exuberant growth of boneoccurs. This fact agrees with 
the observations of Macewen. 


HisToLoey. 


For microscopical examination, a bar of bone, some 
3 cm. long, removed at the first operation, was chosen. 
It was cylindrical in shape, with a diameter of 0°5 cm. 
at its widest part, and was almost completely surround- 
ed by fibres of the muscles, in which it was growing 
parallel to their long axis. This piece of bone was 
decalcified, and transverse and longitudinal sections cut 
and strained with hematoxylin and eosin. 

Transverse sections show a definite formation of 
spongy bone arranged in irregular trabeculz, with large 
vascular medullary spaces between, in which a few 
muiti-nucleated cells and many oval cells of embryonic 
connective tissue type are seen. The osseous matrix 
takes on a definite pink with the eosin. In the centre 
of the bone is an area of hyaline carti avascular, 
and merging into bone at its periphery. e cartilage 
is distinguished from the osseous tissue by the non- 
staining character of its hyaline matrix, by large cell 
spaces, and round nuclei, faintly stained with blue. It 
appears to be undergoing rapid cell division. The peri- 
te of the bony mass is nowhere in immediate con- 
tact with muscle fibres, but is surrounded by and 
merges into a layer of primitive fibrous tissue contain- 
ing many oval nuclei. It is evident that these embry- 
onic connective tissue cells are actively infiltrating 


The photograph illustrates :—Old-standing traumatic 
‘* myositis ossificans,’’ showing incomplete reabsorption 
and transformation into dense bone. [Museum spevimen. 
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muscle and destroying its fibres. Here and there isola- 
ted and degenerate muscle fibres are seen surrounded 
by this tissue, and a little further from the bone it is 
seen to be invading the muscle substance by infiltra- 
_ tion between its fibres. There isa general increase of 

the intramuscular fibrous tissue. 

Longitudinal sections show particularly well this pro- 
cess of infiltration and destruction of muscle tissue by 
these indifferent connective tissue cells. 


Interpretation. 
ag of interest is the nature and origin 
a 


The first 
t are infiltrating the muscle fibres and 


of the cells 
paving the way for the growth of true bone. Do they 
originate in the intramuscular connective tissue or in 
bone? A minute examination of a number of these 
sections under a high power lens convinces me that they 
‘are simply osteoblasts in an actively dividing preoss- 
eous stage. The outer margin of the definite bony 
tissue passes by insensible degrees into this embryonic 
fibrous tissue, which here and there takes on faintly the 
pink stain seen in the fully developed osseous matrix. 
Similarly cells can everywhere be seen in every stage of 
transition between the mature osteoblast and these in- 
different connective tissue cells. This conclusion is, 
of course, supported by the experimental evidence given 


The section shows further in a striking manner that 
the cartilage cells are also identical with the osteoblasts, 
though in a different matrix, for between these again 
all stages of transition areseen. The importance of this 
conception of the essential unity of the osteoblast and 
chontvebiant is obvious in connection with our ideas on 
the growth of bone. There is now a very general feel- 
ing of scepticism towards the classical description of 
ossification in ilage. Macewen holds t the 
osteoblast and chondroblast are the same cell in differ- 
ent guise. Wingate Todd, as the result of extensive 
histdlogical investigations, concludes that “ osteoblasts 
are fibroblasts or connective tissue cells which have 

undergone certain characteristic modifications, and ma 
may not have passed through a chondroblast 
With these authorities I am in entire agreement. The 
explanation of the presence of cartilage here is not so 
simple. The cartilage plainly originated from bone, and 
would probably have been transformed in course of time 
into bony tissue. I am inclined to think that the 
ce of cartilage in the centre of the bar of bone is 
to be explained by its lower vascularity, since we know 
that an essential difference between bone and cartilage 
is that the former is vascular, the latter avascular. 

The main pu of this paper is to advocate ex- 
‘cision with —s of a stout layer of deep fascia or 
aponeurosis on to the denuded bone. As stated 

e result in my own case was a complete su and has 
saved the patient at the least many months of incapa- 
city for work. 


The Mines Act, 1911—A Prosecution. 


A prosecution under the Coal Mines Regulation Act 
took place at Neath County Police Court, on Friday, 
Jan. 16th, when the defendants were David William 
manager, Seven Sisters; Daniel Lewis, 
James Bafton, D.T. Davies, and John Parry, horse- 
‘against the manager, and two against each of the other 
‘men. Mr. Edward Powell prosecuted for the Home 
Office, and Mr. Trevor Hunter (instructed by Mr. A. J. 
Jeffries) defended. 
The utions were taken under the third schedule 
of the New Mines Act, 1911. In the case oe Parry, 
“summoned for working five horses in an unfit state, Mr. 
“T. Lloyd Evans, ins r of pit horses under the Home 
Office, said that on ber 15 he visited the colliery, 


and there found five horses, for which Parry was re- 
sponsible, working when unfit. On “ Mar, ” there 
were five sores, on “ Boxer” two, on “Fly” four, and 
on “Steamer” and “Charlie” one each. 

Cross-examined ; The horses, apart from the sores, 
bv must have been painful, were in fairly good con- 

ition. 

There was a second summons against Parry for not 
keeping a B aay ge’ record in the horse-keeper’s book. 
This defendant pleaded guilty to. 

Called for the defence, Veterinary Surgeon Phillips 
said that he visited the colliery and examined the horses 
on the 12th aud 16th of last September. It was a com- 
mon thing for colliery horses to receive minor injuries, 
he said, and it was better for animals to work than to 
be idle when the sores were protected. 

Cross-examined: The report of the Home Office 
Inspector was correct, but exaggerated. Witness made 
his examinations at the colliery stables between the 
shifts. The statement of the inspector that the sores 
were old was quite wrong. They were new. 

Mr. Hunter, addressing the justices, said it was ad- 
mitted that there were sores on the horses when the 
inspector pit, defendant was in no 
way responsible for them, for the veterinary surgeon 
bol depiesioted that the sores were caused on the 
actual working day. ‘ 

The Bench intimated that they had decided to convict, 
and Mr. Hunter said he could not put the cases any 
higher in connection with Lewis, Bafton, and Davies, 
similarly summoned, and pleaded guilty. : 

The summonses against the manager were in respect 
of a roof of insufficient height, of not exercising proper 
supervision over the horse-keepers in keeping their 
books, and of an insufficient supply of water in the 

Mr. Hunter said it spoke well for the t of 
the mine—in which there was a good deal of “squeez- 
ing”—that the inspector could only find three places 
where the roof was too low to meet with the require- 
ments of the Act in regard to “roughing” or “ rub- 
bing” of colliery horses. Referring to the insufficient 
supply of water in the workings, learned counsel said 
that om was an ample supply of water in the stab 
but the management had overlooked the provisions oj 
the Actin respect of the workings. This had, however, 
now been remedied. 

Mr. Hunter pleaded not guilty to the summons charg- 
ing defendant with not exercising personal supervision 


over the horse-keepers. 
Pay costs. 
and costs. 


In this case the manager was ordered to 
In respect of the others he was fined 30s. 
The other men were fined 25s. and costs each.— Western 


above, | Mail 


“Scrapie” Seventy Years Ago. 
A correspondent of The Scotsman writes :— 
Sir Stewart Stockman, in his address at St. 
said that the earliest information about the disease 
under the name of “scrapie” which he had been able to 
acquire dated back to 1853. This week, in conversa- 
tion with an Border shepherd, I was told of an 
outbreak whic further back than that. Ten years 
before the date given by the Chief Veterinary Officer of 
the Board of Agriculture, a farmer from the Scottish 
side of the Cheviots attended a sale of sheep on a 
Northumberland farm, and purchased a lot of Cheviot 
ewes, which were placed among his own stock anes 
the run of the ings. In a short while all 
the imported ewes perished from the di but not 
one of the other sheep on the holding was affected by 
the malady, and it has never ep on that particular 
farm since. This is good evidence, surely, as the old 
herd put it, that “scrapie” is not “smittle.” 
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Bran as Food for Stock. 


In the report of an experiment carried out by the 
East of Scotland Agricultural College, bran was com- 
pared with linseed cake in rations of which the other 
ingredients in each case were Bombay cotton cake, 
roots, and oat straw. The two lots of cattle made very 
nearly the same increase in weight, but the advantage, 
both in cost per cwt. of live weight and in percentage 
of dead weight, was slightly with the bran. The two lots 
of beasts sold at almost identical prices, there being no 
difference in the quality of the beef that could be attri- 
buted to the feeding. 

The bran was fed ‘dry, the cattle eating it readily out 
of their troughs. Itis said to be more digestible dry 
than when moistened or scalded and made intoa mash, 
the reason given neung, Sant the animal does not masti- 
cate the moist food’ thoroughly. Dry bran is only 
very mildly laxative, chiefly when first introduced into 
the rations. 

Preference is often show for “ broad-leaved” bran 
as compared with finer samples, and for white as 


inst red bran, but there is ne evidence in support of 
these fancies. 


An Offer. 
An esteemed correspondent in Australia sends us the 
following, which we reproduce verbatim et literatim. 
So. St. Joseph, Mo., March 27, 1913. 
University of Melbourne, Veterinary College, Melborn, 
ust 


Australia. 
w Veterinary College, Glasgow, Scotland. 
llege, London, England. 
Royal Veterinary College of Ireland, Dublin, Ireland. 
Royal Veterinary College, Liverpool, England. 

"———e of University of Melbourne, Veterinary 
Schoo 

I have discovered what causes horses to go blind ; 
that is, something over 90% of all horses taht go blind. 
I think that this will be of some value to you, at red 

I am going to give you an opportunity to consider 
it aad I om confident that the place where it belongs is 
in the hands of practicing veterinaries of the country. 

I have found out what the cause is, the symptoms, 

and results; also how to prevent it, how to 
treat a horse that is effected, so as to save his eyes, and 
it is not a difficult job. , 

The facts of the case are simple, the process is 
reasonable and ane natural under such conditions that 
are brought about by such a cause. 

If you have the knowledge of the nature of the 
addliction, then this affliction can be handled in an 
intelligent, effective manner with more assurance of 
satisfactory results. 

You may have a barrel of remedy and it is of no 
material benifit, if you are not acquainted with the 
Hows, Wheres and Whys of this affliction. 

While these are facts I am offering, you are very apt 
to see them as such ; you can receive facts in this 
state of mind 

(Truth has a way of explaining itself to the minds of 
some, beyond the power of man to explain) yet the un- 
disputable fact remains that it takes time to demon- 
strated haw well a doctor can preform his work ; how 
well a horse owner can guard against this occurrance re- 
occuring, whether he acts in accordance with the fact 
as they exist to save his horses eyes, and these are the 
facts to be taken into consideration. 

It will take the life time of a number of horses so 
affected with this susceptibility on the hands of man or 
men, that know the Hows, Wheres and Whens and to 
cat accordingly to prove these statements that you and 
igre to be undisputable facts proven beyond adoubt 
m case. 


If this proposition. interests you and looks to be of 
value to you, how much will you offer for the copy-right 
of this information ; how much of a royalty on 
medical remedy will you offer, under what conditions 
will you consider this proposition ? 

It has taken me years to thoroughly demonstrated to 
my own mind that this discovery is a fact beyond any 
possible doubt. 

It is necessary for horse owners to know the fact as 
they exist to handle this affliction, it is also of vital 
importance that the veterinary should be ient in 
his diagnosis and his part of the work ; this education 
of the farmer, horesowner, naturally is in your —~ 
You, the fountain head. This information, if wan 
will be printed in pamphlet form, explaining thoroughly, 
in detail, the whole proposition. 

I am writing this letter to all Veterinary Colleges of 
England Ireland, and Scotland and by you co-operating, 
you = get this information at an insignificant cost to 
any of you. 

e value of this is beyond an estimate of the horse 
owing public. 

Who is this, that is making this ition? Will 
say that I am a dealer in cattle at t tock Yards in 
St. Joseph Missouri, and have always dealt in cattleand 
horses, not only as an occupation and to make a living, 
but for rest, recreation and pleasure this has been my 
life time work. 

Iam 46 and have been a specialist in this one 
ticular line of research. The first horse I ever 
claim to, was when I was 9 years old, she went blind 
under me or near me, when I was hearding caws as a 
farmer boy. It took her three years to go blind, I 
watched this process from start to finish. 

When I[ was 20 years I had another fine hors to go 
blind on my hands. In the meantime I was trading 
— dealing in horses. This was the beginning of the 
en 

This one idea, of why a horse should go blind, why it 
cannot be stopped, why there is not a way to stoppit, 
was forever the uppermost subject in my mind, when it 
was said that the intellect of man shall prevail. 

In August 1892, at Wray, Colorado, I found the key 
to this “Go-blind” proposition, where you cannot a 
your self and do all you can. Here is where I decl 
“War ” and started it on this Moon-eyed Periodical Oph., 
and all other mis-leading names ; but go blind just the 
same. 

With this discovery as a key, I picked up a piece 
here, a part there, until I found in 1897 or pee 
later, that it is easy to save the horses’ eyes, while I had 
him under my control. 

The fact of the case are, that [ never failed. Thereis 
no need of failure when you know what it is, where it 
is, and how it works and have the remedy. ill also 
say that the practicing Veterinaries and Instructors in 
Veterinary Colleges, up and down this fair land of ours, 
are as innocent of the cause and and and as 
helpless in the act of saving horses’ eyesight as a child. 

have plenty of proof of the correctness of this state- 
ment in fact too much. The blind horses of this coun- 
try are visible evidence of the knowledge and how 
proficient, you Veterinary Men are in the treatment of 
this affliction. The blind horses are living, i 
monuments of your failures. 

This discovery has cost me years of study, and more 
money than most men would care to invest in such a 
hazardous undertaking. While these being the fact, yet 
this work has been a pleasure to me. 

Should you want reference write the Stock Yards 
Bank of St. Joseph, Missouri. I am at your service to 
assist and co-operate all that is possible in this work if 
so desired.— Yours truly, L. B. Perzr.. 


Live Stock Exchange 4, 
South St. J Missouri, 
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Anzmia due to Pediculosis. 


‘Many of our practitioners are familiar with the effects 
of mange, but probably very few of them will have met 
with a gross infestation of macroscopic parasites com- 
parable to the following : 

Mr W. Holland (Tidsskrift for Den Norske Laege- 
torening, September 15th, 1913), records a case of severe 
anemia, the only cause of which seemed to be general- 
ised pottetene. The patient was a painter, aged 60. 
who had been admitted to hospital two years earlier for 
anemia and extreme debility. Frequent attacks of 
fainting necessitated injections of camphor and ether. 
The pediculi swarmed not only all over his body, but 
were also found crawling over his purse and goloshes, 
and forming large, creeping clusters. The patient’s face 
was puffy, and the colour of his skin waxy. He suffered 
somewhat from cough and digestive disturbances. 
There was bronchitis, but the abdomen and urine were 
normal. <A generalised rash gave a copper-like colour to 
the skin. After several months’ treatment in hospital 
with potassium iodide and iron the bronchitis and 
angzemia disappeared, and the patient gained weight. 
On readmission to hospital two years later the anemia 
had returned, and the pediculi were so numeraus that 
the outside of the patient’s clothes was grey with them, 
and the inside presented a layer of vermin several 
millimetres in thickness. The blood count was charac- 
teristic of secondary, not pernicious anemia. Though 
the pediculi could be counted by the hundred thousand, 
there were no macroscopic lesions of the skin, apart 
from a few scratches. Possibly his age and familiarity 
with the vermin rendered the patient insensitive to 
their attacks.— B.M./. 


London Hackney Show. 


The annual national show of hackneys, harness horses 
and —o is fixed for March 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th next 
at the Agricultural Hall, London. £1,490 will be 
awarded in prizes, and there are champion cups to the 
amount of £461. In very many of the 42 classes it is 
oe 4 necessary for the horse to be sired by a registered 

ackney. 

Entries close on January 26th to Mr. Frank F. Euren, 
Secretary, at the Society’s Offices, 12 Hanover Square, 
London, W., from whom all particulars may be 
obtained. 


Docked Tails and Grazing. 

Grazing for horses—with docked tails, 6d. a day; 
with long tails, 1s. a day. 

This notice appears in a meadow near Dieppe. The 
owner of the meatow, when asked for an explanation 
of the difference in the charges, replied, ‘A docked 
horse is constantly irritated hy the flies, and keeps on 
stopping his grazing to drive them off by swinging his 
head. A long-tailed horse keeps off the flies with his 
tail, and so can keep on grazing without interruption.” 
—Daily Mail. 


X-Ray Cancers and Radiation Therapy. 


Ina lecture before the Réntgen Society at the Middle- 
sex Hospital on Monday, 5th inst., Dr. Jean Clunet, of 
Paris, described the upward growth of skin cells from 
within till cast off as dead scales. In cancers, he pointed 
out, the young cells did not age normally, but me 
active on their own account and multiplied. X-rays 
hastened the normal process, but a violent application 
femmes oseed scale so quickly as to form an ulcer. 

ilder doses caused thinning and atrophy of the skin. 
He then explained that under strong rays the cells aged 
so quickly as to hinder their reproduction ; very small 


doses stimulated their reproductivity. Thus the small 
doses to which the radiographer was subject caused 
inflammation on which cancer sometimes supervened. 
Moreover, x-ray cancers were peculiarly difficult to heal. 
In one case, doses large enongh to be destructive were 
given, but as the nerves hecame affected the treatment 
had to be given up.— The Hospital. 


Fees to Inspectors.—Holland County Council. 
We have been favoured witha copy of the following, 


with scale :— 
Sessions mn, 
anuary 1 1914, 
Dears Sir, 
TUBERCULOSIS ORDER, 1913. 

I am directed to inform you that the Holland County 
Council, Diseases of Animals Acts (Executive) Com- 
mittee at their meeting on the 6th inst., adopted the 
subjoinecd scale of fees to Veterinary Inspectors, in 
carrying out the “Tuberculosis Order of 1913,” which 
scale is supnlemental to the existing scale of fees to 
Veterinary Inspectors of this Administrative County. 

Tam to request that you will at once signify to me 
yonr acceptance thereof, as otherwise other arrangements 
will be resorted to for the purpose of carrying out 
veterinary inspection, ete., of animals within the 
Administrative County.—I - ow sir, yours faith- 


fully, . H. Gang, 
Clerk of the County Council. 


£s. d, 
First Insnection ais pon 10 6 
Fach additional animal én 6 
With maximum fee to include valuation 
and report Gad 3 0 
Milk examination 10 6 
Tuberculin test—First animal 
#4 Each additional animal 5 0 
Post-mortem, each animal ae 10 6 
Mileage, one way for each visit 6 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 
Extract from London Gazette. 
Wak Orricr, WHITEHALL, Jan. 20. 
SpecraL RESERVE OF OFFICERS. 
Army VETERINARY Corps. 
. Lieut. C. M. Stewart resigns his commission. Dated 
an. 21. 


OBITUARY 


BritTLEBANK.—On January 22nd, Ethel Holliday, 
beloved wife of Joseph William Brittlebank, Park View, 
Brooklands, Cheshire, aged 38 years. 


Personal. 


Mr. Davip McCatt, c.v.s., Johannesburg, has 
purchased two well-bred Clydesdale stallions, which 
will be shipped to South Africa. One of the horses is 
Buchlyvie’s Pride (16501), is rising four years old, and 
was sired by the well-known Baron o’ Buchlyvie, out of 
Gloria, a mare by Baron’s Pride. The other horse, 
Burnhead Favourite, was got by The Bruce, and is a 
horse of superior type. 


Principal McC F.R.C.V.8s.; Mr. ANDREW Ross, 
F.R.c.v.s.; and Mr. Loan, M.B.c.v.s., Inver- 
ness, are toexamine for the Scottish Stallion Show at 
Glasgow, which is arranged for Feb. 4th. 
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